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Mr.  C'HATRMiir:  When  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  [William  H.  Seward,] 
in  his  Rochester  speech  in  1858,  defined  the 
antagonism  between  free  and  slave  labor  to  be 
an  irrepressible  conflict,  he  announced  a  truth 
inherent  in  the  two  systems,  and  c»eval  with 
slavery.  The  same  idea  has  been  frequently 
expressed  in  different  forms  by  the  opponents 
and  advocates  of  slavery,  in  their  discussions  of 
the  subject.  If  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  statement 
of  this  truth,  is  entitled  to  the  claim  of  origin- 
ality, it  is  in  the  use  of  words  expressive  of 
the  idea.  He  has  been  represented  as  originating 
the  antagonism,  instead  of  defining  it.  He  in 
apt  words  clearly  defined  what  is  patent  to  a 
student  of  history  and  to  a  careful  observer  of 
passing  events,  namely :  that  there  is  an  irrec- 
oncilable antagonism  between  freedom  and 
slavery.  It  is  being  demonstrated,  if  it  never 
were  before,  by  the  logic  of  events  now  trans- 
piring. The  words  freedom  and  slavery  are 
expressive  of  opposite  ideas  ;  and  wherever  the 
two  systems  come  in  contact,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  conflict  and  antagonism.  A  line  of 
policy  which  would  encourage  free  labor  would 
discourage  slave  labor;  hence  the  conflict  as 
to  measures  in  the  legislation  of  Congress,  af- 
fecting the  two  systems  of  labor.  When,  in 
fixing  a  tariff  of  duties  upon  imports,  with  a 
view  to  make  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment equal  its  annual  expenditures,  a  dis- 
crimination is  made  upon  such  articles  as  free 
labor  produces,  so  as  to  afford  incidental  pro- 
tection, then  we  find  the  advocates  of  free  labor 
and  the  advocates  of  slave  labor  in  antagonism 
on  this  floor.  When  it  is  proposed  to  encourage 
free  labor  by  inviting  it  to  occupy  and  improve 
our  unoccupied  public  domain,  by  the  passage 
of  a  homestead  law,  then  we  encounter  the  same 
antagonism.  And  so  it  is  with  every  measure 
proposed,  having  the  least  relation  to  either 
system  of  labor.  The  establishment  of  the  fact 
of  a  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  does 
not,  as  a  logical  sequence,  determine  which  is 


right  or  which  is  wrong.  I  propose,  therefore, 
briefly  to  examine  that  question,  and  address 
myself  to  that  inquiry. 

The  advocates  of  slavery  upon  this  floor  have 
fraukly  and  ably  presented  the  question  for 
our  consideration ;  and  I  propose  to  meet  it. 
If  the  system  of  free  labor,  as  it  exists  in  the 
free  States  of  this  Union,  is  wrong,  we  ought, 
as  honest  men,  to  abandon  it,  ana  adopt  that 
higher  type  of  civilization,  as  it  is  claimed, 
which  exists  in  the  slave  "States.  If  the  sys- 
tem of  slave  Isbor,  as  it  exists  in  the  slave 
States,  is  right,  we  ought,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  extend  to  it  that 
protection  which  its  advocates  claim  for  it.  I 
maintain  that.slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  is  wrong  in  every  aspect  in 
which  it  can  be  viewed  ;  wrong  to  the  slave; 
wrong  to  the  slaveholder  ;  an  injury  to  the  ma- 
terial, industrial,  political,  social,  educational, 
moral,  and  religious  prosperity  of  any  people 
who  encourage  or  tolerate  it ;  and,  like  all 
other  sins  which  afflict  society,  the  sum  total  of 
its  results  is  evil,  and  only  evil.  Slavery  origi- 
nated in  motives  of  selfishness,  of  avarice,  and 
of  ambition  ;  in  an  age  when,  by  the  teachings 
of  those  motives,  might  was  a  synonym  for 
right — when  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  and  the 
conquered,  had  no  rights  which  the  strong  were 
bound  to  respect.  It  is  sustained  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  and  out  of  this  Hall,  by  the  same 
logic,  and  by  the  same  motives. 

When  the  colonists  of  this  country  were  ex- 
periencing the  oppressive  effects  of  the  tyran- 
nical measures  of  the  Parliament  and  King  of" 
England,  tending  to  reduce  them  to  political 
slavery,  they  naturally  began  to  inquire  into 
the  inherent  rights  of  man,  as  a  subject  of  civil 
government;  and  that  inquiry,  with  the  dis- 
cussion incident  to  it,  in  the  light  of  the  learn- 
ing which  the  progress  of  sqciety  up  to  that 
time  had  developed,  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  "a  platform"  of  political  principles,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Divine  law,  which  was  iucorpo- 


rated  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  language  is  familiar  to  all,  am;  i  will  not 
quote  it.  It  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement 
of  the  natural  equality  of  ail  men  to  protection 
from  Government,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
"  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  nappiuess." 
It  is  erroneously  asserted  and  unfairly  con- 
tended that  the  broad  application,  which  the 
opponents  of  slavery  make  of  this  language, 
secures  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people 
equality  of  social  relations  and  of  political 
rights. '  Social  relations  are  prompted  by  natu- 
ral aflinities,  and  it  is  not  the  appropriate  ob- 
ject of  Government  to  interfere  with  them. 
Political  rights  emanate  from  Government, 
and  the  extent  which  they  are  to  be  enjoyed 
"by,  and  applied  to,  particular  persons,  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  law- 
making power.  Natural  rights  emanate  from 
the  Creator,  and  Government  cannot  therefore 
improperly  interfere  with  them;  and  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence declares  all  men  created  equal.  V,  e  do 
not  deny  to  women  their  equality  with  men  as 
to  natural  rights  because  we  do  not  allow 
them  the  civil  right  to  vote ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  minors  and  unnaturalized 
foreigners.  This  statement,  in  the  Declara- 
tion, of  the  natural  equality  of  men,  was  the 
platform  upon  which  the  Revolution  was 
fought.  Its  inspiring  sentiments  were  its  war- 
cry.  This  platform  determines  the  wrongful- 
ness of  chattel  slavery  as  an  institution  every- 
where, for  it  cannot  exist  without  a  destruction 
of  those  natural  rights  it  declares  to  be  inalien- 
able. This  sentiment,  anterior  to  July,  1770, 
pervaded  the  discussions  of  the  colonies,  grow- 
ing out  of  their  relations  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  they  clearly  saw  that  chattel  slavery 
was  inconsistent  with  it.  The  colonies  found 
it  here  in  violation  of  that  just  and  cardinal 
maxim  of  civil  government,  which,  in  1770, 
they  so  truthfully,  clearly,  and  boldly, ; m nounced 
to  the  world.  So  sensible  was  Mr.  Jefferson  of 
this,  that  in  his  original  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion, he  inserted  as  one  of  the  caus?s  of  com- 
plaint against  the  King  of  Great  Bdtain,  that 
he  had  interposed  his  veto  power  to  prevent 
the  colonies  from  suppressing  by  legislation 
"  this  execrable  commerce  "  in  human  beings. 
This  was  his  language  : 

"  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human 
'  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights 
'  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persous  of  a  distant 
'  people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating 
'  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another 
'  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in 
:  their  transportation  thither.  Thki  piratical 
'  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  Powers,  is 

•  the  warfare  of  the  Christian   King  of  Great 

*  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  a  market  where 
'  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  at 
'  leugth  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppress- 
ing any  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  and 
'  restrain  this  execrable  commerce." 

I  need  not  further  quote  from  the  writings 
of  the  prominent  men  who  inaugurated  and 
carried  forward  the  Revolution,  to  show  that 


this  sentiment  was  genera1..  It  is  conceded 
by  intelligent  men  from  the  South.  I  assert, 
without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
from  any  source,  that  the  preponderance  of 
public  sentiment  in  a  majority  of  the  States, 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  was  against  the  policy  and 
against  the  rightfulness  of  chattel  slaver}',  as  it 
then  existed  in  those  States.  1  assert  further, 
as  the  corollary  of  that  sentiment,  that  it  was 
the  general  expectation  that  slavery  would 
gradually  disappear  from  all  the  States, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  our  republican 
form  of  government,  and  through  the  humani- 
tarian influence  of  our  Christian  civilization. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  excluded 
from  it  the  word  slavery,  as  a  hateful  term, 
and  it  was  left  out,  as  Mr.  Madison  said, 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  recognise  the 
rightfulness  of  property  in  man.  1  have  no 
doubt  they  had  in  view  the  future  state  of  the 
country,  when  slavery  should  be  abolished  in 
all  of  the  States,  and  adapted  the  Constitution 
to  that  state  of  things.  It  has  been  conceded 
by  Southern  men,  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, this  session,  that  the  leading  men  of  the 
slave  States,  before  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  uttered  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments ;  but  it  is  contended  that  they  really 
were  not  opposed  to  slavery  per  se — that  it  was 
sentimentalisni  merely,  an  abstraction,  or  spec- 
ulation, and  not  intended  as  a  condemnation  of 
the  system.  They  clearly  expressed  themselves 
as  opposed  to  it  per  se;  and  if  they  did  not 
mean  what  they  said,  then  they  added  to  the 
practice  of  the  wrong  of  slavery  the  hypocrisy 
of  double  dealing.  1  do  not  charge  them  with 
that,  for  they  were  honest  men. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Ccrey,] 
in  his  able  speech,  delivered  here  on  the  14th 
day  of  March  last,  upon  this  point,  said  : 

"  Scarce  a  speech  has  been  made  or  an  es- 
'  say  written,  lor  ten  years,  against  slavery,  in 
'  which  the  opinions  of  the  early  fathers  of  the 
'  Republic  are  not  introduced.  These,  how- 
'  ever,  were  but  mere  speculations,  and  were 
'  not  engrafted  upon  the  organic  law ;  and 
'  actual  results  are  a  safer  standard  by  which 
'  to  measure  abstract  principles.  Besides, 
'  times  have  changed  since  this  Government 
'  was  first  inaugurated  as  an  experiment,  not 
'  yet  satisfactorily  tested.  Then  there  were  but 
'  little  over  half  a  million  slaves,  and  scarce  a 
'  pound  of  raw  cotton  exported. 

"  African  slavery  is  now  a  great  fact — a  po- 
'litical,  social,  industrial,  humanitarian  fact. 
'  Its  chief  product  is  king,  and  freights  North- 
'  ern  vessels,  drives  Northern  machinery,  feeds 
'  Northern  laborers,  and  clothes  the  entire  pop- 
'  ulation.  Northern,  no  less  than  Southern, 
'  capital  and  labor  are  dependent,  in  great  de- 
'  gree,  upon  it,  and  these  results  were  wholly 
'  unanticipated  by  the  good  men  who  are  so 
'  industriously  paraded  as  clouds  of  witnesses 
'  against  the  institution. 

"  Slavery  has  altered,  and  men's  opinions 
'  have  altered." 

Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  a  debate  upon 


the  President's  message,  at  this  session,  in  the 
(Senate,  said : 

"  The  opinion  once  entertained,  certainly  in 
{  my  own  State,  by  able  and  distinguished  men 
'  arid  patriots,  that  the  condition  of  African 
'  slavery  was  one  more  to  be  deplored  than  to  be 
'  fostered,  has  undergone  a  change,  and  that  the 
'  uniform — I  might  almost  say  universal — senti- 
'  ment  in  my  own  State  upon  the  subject  of 
'  African  bondage,  is  that  it  is  a  blessing  to 
'  both  races,  one  to  be  encouraged,  cherished, 
'  and  fostered ;  and  to  that  extent,  the  opinion 
'  of  Virginia  is  different  from  the  opinion  en- 
'  tertained  by  those  distinguished  men  who 
'  have  gone  ;  biit  who,  we  believe— best  know- 
'  ing  their  sentiments — if  they  lived  at  this  day, 
'  would  concur  with  us.  That  is  the  present 
'  opinion." 

In  impressive  contrast  with  this  sentiment, 
which,  Senator  Mason  says,  is  "  the  present 
opinion  "  of  Virginia  statesmen,  I  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  one  of  her  earlier  but  not  less  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  George  Mason,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Senator,  and  a  member  of 
the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States: 

"  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures. 
'  The  poor  despise  labor  when  performed  by 
'  slaves.  They  prevent  the  immigration  of 
'  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a 
'  country.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious 
'  effects  on  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves 
'  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judg- 
'  ment  of  Heaven  on  a  country." 

Senator  Huxter,  of  Virginia,  in  the  same 
debate,  admitted  the  same  fact  as  to  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Re- 
public, and  that  public  opinion  in  the  South 
had  undergone  a  change.  Honorable  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  South,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  his 
constituents  after  his  return  from  the  last  Con- 
gress, admitted  the  same  fact. 

The  Republican  party,  then,  has  the  opinion 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  on  its  side,  that 
slavery  is  an  evil  "  more  to  be  deplored  than 
to  be  fostered  ; "  but  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama says,  "these  were  but  mere  speculations, 
'  and  were  not  engrafted  upon  the  organic  laws  ; 
'  and  actual  results  are  a  safer  standard  by 
'  which  to  measure  abstract  principles."  The 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  gave  practical 
effect  to  its  sentiment  of  hostility  to  slavery,  by 
prohibiting  it  in  all  the  territory  the  Congress 
then  had  jurisdiction  over,  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  first  session  of  the  First  Congress, 
in  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  ordinauce 
might  continue,  and  have  full  effect,  adopted  it, 
and  enacted  certain  provisions  to  adapt  it  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

These  "  were  actual  results  engrafted  upon  " 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  The  fathers  of 
the  Republic,  before  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  by  opinion  and  action,  treated 
slavery  as  contraband  wherever  they  could, 
without  violation  of  existing  relations  and  ar- 
rangements. At  the  second  session  of  the  First 
Congress,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  government 


of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  south  of 
the  Ohio  river.  This  act  was  passed  May  2G, 
17 'JO.  and  extended  over  this  territory  the  or- 
dinance of  1787,  "  except  so  far  as  is  otherwise 
provided  in  the  conditions  expressed  in  an  act 
of  Congress  "  of  that  session,  "  accepting  a  ces- 
sion of  the  claims  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
olina  to  that  territory."  The  conditions  of  that 
act,  so  far  as  the  same  related  to  slaves,  were 
as  follows : 

"  Provided,  ahvays,  That  no  regulations  made, 
'  or  to  be  made,  by  Congress,  shall  tend  to 
'  emancipate  slaves." 

I  refer  to  these  acts  for  two  purposes :  first, 
to  show  that  Congress,  in  extending  over  this 
Southern  territory  the  ordinance  of  1787,  ex- 
cept the  anti-slavery  proviso,  would  probably 
have  extended  the  entire  ordinance,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  proviso  in  the  act  of  cession  of 
North  Carolina  ;  and,  second,  to  show  that  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  supposed  Con- 
gress had  the  power,  under-the  Constitution,  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territory.  This  act  of 
cession  was  passed  in  December,  1790.  The 
first  session  of  the  First  Congress  commenced 
March  4,  1789  ;  so  that  the  Constitution  was  in 
full  force  when  this  act  of  cession  was  passed ; 
and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had  but  re- 
cently ratified  it,  and  her  statesmen  who  com- 
posed her  Legislature  in  1790  were  presumed 
to  know  something  about  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  if  they  had  not  supposed 
that  Congress  possessed  the  power  to  abolish 
f  livery  in  a  Territory,  they  would  not  have  in- 
serted this  proviso. 

Following  up  the  abstractions  of  the  fathers, 
that  slavery  was  an  evil,  "  more  to  be  deplored 
than  to  be  fostered,"  and  to  show,  by  "  actual 
results,"  that  they  intended  to  prohibit  and  re- 
strict it  wherever  they  legally  could,  I  refer  to 
the  act  of  March  22,  1794.  The  object  of  this 
law  was,  "  to  prohibit  any  citizen  or  resident 
'  of  the  United  States  from  equipping  vessels, 
'  within  the  United  States,  carrying  on  trade  or 
'  traffic  in  slaves  to  any  foreign  country."  (1 
Wash.  C.  C.  R.,  522.)  The  next  act  to  the 
same  purport  was  passed  May  10,  1800.  This 
act  extends  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  of  1794 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  any  manner 
concerned  in  this  kind  of  traffic,  either  by  per- 
sonal service  on  board  of  American  or  foreign 
vessels,  wherever  equipped,  or  to  the  owners  of 
such  vessels,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Next  in  the  order  of  time  was  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1803.  The  object  of  this  act  was  to 
prohibit  lie  importation  of  negroes,  mulattoes, 
or  other  persons  of  color,  into  any  State  which 
by  law  had  prohibited  or  should  prohibit  the 
admission  or  importation  of  such  persons  of 
color.  Tie  object  of  Congress  seemed  to  be  to 
aid  the  States  in  getting  rid  of  the  evil  of  sla- 
very. 

The  next  action  of  Congress  bearing  upon 
the  subject  was  the  act  providing  for  the  tem- 
porary government  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  passed 
March  2G,  1804.  I  invite  special  examination 
of  the  tenth  section  of  this  act.    The  first  clause 
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of  this  section  prohibits  Ihe  importation  or 
bringing  into  the  Territory,  from  any  port  or 
place  withiD  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
any  slaves.  The  second  clause  prohibits  the 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  Territory, 
from  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  any  slaves  which  shall  have  been 
imported  since  the  1st  of  May,  1708,  into  any 
port  or  place  within  the  United  States,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  so  imported.  The  third  clause 
prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Ter- 
ritory, except  by  a  citizen  removing  into  the 
Territory  for  actual  settlement,  and  being,  at 
the  time  of  removal,  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the 
slaves.  This  section  was  an  unmistakable  re- 
striction to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  that 
Territory.  It  had  respect  to  existing  relations, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  citizens  in  the  Ter- 
ritory bona  fide  owning  slaves,  and  citizens  re- 
moving therein  bona  fide  owning  slaves.  The 
treaty  stipulations  with  Prance  compelled  Con- 
gress to  respect  the  right  of  property  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Territory ;  and  as  slaves  existed 
there  by  the  laws  of  France,  to  that  extent  sla- 
very was  permitted  there  by  Congress,  and  in 
other  respects  it  was  discouraged.  Congress 
could  not,  prior  to  the  year  lPO'-i,  prohibit  the 
migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  should  think  proper  to 
admit;  but,  by  a  reference  to  ti;o  acts  above 
stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  prohibited,  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  foreign  and  domestic,  wherever 
it  constitutionally  could,  thus  siijnuatizing  sla- 
very as  an  evil  to  be  discouraged  and  prohib- 
ited. On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1807,  Congress 
passed  the  act  to  prohibit-  the  foreign  slave 
trade  as  to  all  the  States,  after  the  year  1808, 
the  first  moment  they  could  so  prohibit  it. 
April  20,  1818,  Congress  amended  this  law, 
making  its  provisions  more  effectual ;  and  in 
1819,  a  more  stringent  law  was  passed.  On 
the  loth  of  March,  1820,  the  last  act  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave  trade  was  passed,  making  it 
piracy,  and  punishing  a  conviction  of  being 
engaged  in  it  with  death.  These  acts,  severally 
and  jointly,  show  that  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Republic  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil  and  a 
crime,  and,  acting  upon  that  conviction,  they 
were  eager  to  punish  it  as  a  crime,  where  they 
supposed  they  had  a  right  to  do  so. 

The  advocates  of  slavery  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  fathers ; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Citkuy] 
adopts  the  saying,  "  that  it  is  necessary  for  each 
'  generation  to  discuss  anew  the  great  problems 
'  of  human  speculation,  which  continually  come 
'  back,  after  certain  intervals,  for  re-examina- 
'  tion."  Suppose  we  accept  this  philosophy,  and 
meet  the  question  on  its  merits,  untrammelled 
by  the  opinions  and  teachings  of  the  fathers ; 
if  they  were  wrong  in  opinion  or  action,  we  are 
not  bound  to  follow  them.  They  were  honest 
men,  but  they  may  have  made  mistakes.  From 
our  stand-point,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  a  provision  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Constitution  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  iu  all  the  States ;  and  I  think,  had 


the  framers  of  the  Constitution  foreseen  what  we 
now  see,  they  would  have  so  provided.  The  words 
of  Pitt,  on  the  East  India  bill,  quoted  approving- 
ly by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  wore  wise  : 
"  Good  principles  might  sleep,  but  bad  ones 
'  never.  It  is  the  curse  of  society,  that  when  a 
'  bad  principle  is  once  established,  bad  men 
'  will  always  be  found  to  give  it  its  full  effect.'' 
The  spread  and  increase  of  slavery  in  this 
country,  against  the  wish  and  against  the  ex 
pectation  of  the  early  lathers  of  the  Republic, 
verify  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  question,  were 
our  fathers  wrong,  has  the  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tendom been  wrong,  and  is  the  Republican 
party  wrong,  in  regarding  slavery  as  an  evil  to 
be  deplored  and  a  crime  to  be  prohibited  ?  I 
cannot  take  time  to  define  slavery,  except  that 
it  reduces  persons  to  chattels  to  all  intents, 
purposes,  and  constructions  whatever  ;  ignores 
their  rights  to  family,  wife,  or  children,  except 
for  the  interest  of  others,  and  does  not  recog- 
nise the  marriage  relation  among  slaves.  There 
are  no  laws  in  slave  States  regulating  or  legal- 
lzing  such  relation  among  slaves.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
SimmsJ  to  say,  in  the  debate  on  the  polygamy 
bill,  he  did  not  admit  the  legality  of  any  such, 
relation  among  colored  people.  This  is,  neces- 
sarily, the  law  of  chattel  slavery ;  for  the  legal- 
ization of  that  relation  interferes  with  the 
property  character  of  slaves,  obstructs  their 
unlimited  transfer  and  sale,  and  concedes  to 
the  slave  rights  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
the  master.  Now,  to  undertake  to  prove  that 
such  an  entire  disregard,  upon  any  pretext,  of 
the  rights  of  any  class  in  society  is  right,  is 
like  arguing  that  two  aud  two  are  four,  or  un- 
dertaking to  demonstrate  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion. I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LamakJ  to  admit,  in  his  learned 
argument  in  defence  of  slavery,  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  Anglo-Saxons  would  be  wrong,  for  they 
are  entitled  to  freedom  because  they  are  capa- 
ble of  governing  themselves.  But  Africans  are 
incapable  of  self  government,  and  therefore  a 
superior  race  may  rightfully  enslave  them. 
It  is  nfit  within  the  range  of  what  I  propose 
to  say  to  reply  to  this  diabolism.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  made  some  remarks  upon 
that,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  learned  gentleman  a 
question  upon  his  governmental  philosophy. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  there  is  in  the  slave 
States  "  a  visible  admixture  "  of  Anglo-Saxon 
with  African  blood,  and  quite  likely  there  is  as 
much  Anglo-Saxon  as  African  blood  enslaved 
there.  What  must  be  the  proportion  of  admix- 
ture to  make  slavery  right  ? 

The  advocates  of  slavery  discard  theories, 
speculations,  and  abstractions ;  they  prefer  act- 
ual results.  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  test 
slavery  by  the  standard  which  its  advocates  set 
up.  Let  slavery  and  freedom  be  judged  by 
their  fruits.  I  will  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery  from  statistics — from 
official  documents — about  which  there  is  no 
dispute.     The  statistics  which  I  shall  present 


are.  from  the  Compendium  of  the  Census  of 
1S50,  by  J.  D.  IS.  De  Bow,  and  from  the  Post- 
muster  General's  report  accompanying  the 
President's  annual  message,  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Congress.  T'^ese  statistics 
will  show  the  "actual  results"  of  freedom  and 
slavery,  respectively,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
•States  ;  their  material  growth,  their  educational 
and  moral  condition.  I  challenge  gentlemen 
to  show  a  single  fact  incorrectly  taken  from  the 
documents  alluded  to.  I  will  first  take  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Virginia.  The  former 
adopted  the  "  theories  and  abstractions  "  of  the 
"able  and  distinguished  men  and  patriots"  of 
Virginia,  and  treated  slavery,  as  they  regarded 
it, "  more  to  be  deplored  than  to  be  fostered,"  and 
consequently  got  rid  of  it ;  while  the  latter  re- 
pudiated these  teachings,  and  regarded  African 
bondage  "  a  blessing  to  both  races  ;  one  to  be 
encouraged,  cherished,  and  fostered ; "  and, 
consequently,  has  continued  it  to  the  present 
time,  and  now  defends  it  as  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent institution ;  and  one  of  her  representa- 
tives [Mr.  PryorJ  upon  this  floor,  at  this  ses- 
sion, declared  it  to  be  "the  highest  type  of 
civilization." 

New  York  contains  an  area  of  47,000  square 
miles,  and  Virginia  61,352  square  miles.  In 
soil,  climate,  and  natural  advantages,  Virginia 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  New  York.  At  the 
taking  of  the  first  census,  1770,  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States  was  as  follows:  Virgiria, 
748,308 ;  New  York,  340,320.  In  the  year  1850 
the  population  was  as  follows :  Virginia, 
1,421,001 ;  New  York,  3,007,304.  The  value  of 
real  estate  in  those  States,  in  1850,  was : 
in  Virginia,  $252,105,824;  in  New  York, 
$564,049,649.  The  value  of  personal  and  real  es- 
tate was:  in  Virginia,  $301,640,438;  inN.York, 
$1,080,309,2^6.  The  value  of  church  property 
was :  in  Virginia,  $2,902,220 ;  in  New  York, 
$21,539,561.  Virginia  had  2,930  public  schools, 
wita  67,353  pupils ;  New  York  has  11,580  public 
schools,  witk  075,221  pupils.  The  annual  in- 
come of  the  school  fund,  in  Virginia,  was 
$314,625  ;  in  New  York,  $1,472,657.  The  post 
office  statistics  of  any  country  afford  good  evi- 
dence of  its  business  activity,  intelligence,  and 
educational  progress.  Total  annual  transport- 
ation of  mails  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1859,  in  Virginia,  4,000,725  miles,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $378,872 ;  and  in  New  York,  6,686,488 
miles,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $462,806.  The 
Government  expended,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1859,  for  postal  service  in  Virginia, 
$510,801.03;  and  received  during  the  same 
period,  $255,075.70 ;  being  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  receipts  of  $255,725.33.  The 
Government  expended,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, and-  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  $1,107,886.79,  and  received 
$1,553,680.34;  being  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  of  $445,793.55.  Will  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Virginia  explain  the  cause  of  the 
difference  between  that  State  and  New  York 
upon  any  other  basis  than  the  superiority  of 
free  over  slave  labor?    I  submit  to  the  judg- 


ment of  the  Americnn  people  of  all  section?, 
that  it  is  owing  solely  to  the  cause  that  Vir- 
ginia, against  the  opinion  of  her  early  states- 
men, has  encouraged  and  fostered  the  curse  of 
human  slavery ;  while  New  York,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  opinion,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution,  has  abolished  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  in  compari- 
son with  freedom,  slavery  affects  injuriously  the 
prosperity  of  a  State,  I  will  institute  a  compari- 
son between  fourteen  free  State3  and  fourteen 
slave  States,  namely  :  free  States — Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New- 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont ;  slave  States — Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. These  free  States  have  an  area  of 
402,693  square  miles,  and  the  slave  Statea 
have  849,328. 

In  soil,  climate,  and  natural  advantages, 
these  fourteen  slave  States  are  equal  to  the 
fourteen  free  States  named,  and  I  think,  in 
some  respects,  better. 

In  1850,  the  population  of  the  free  States 
named  was  13,036,934:  and -of  the  slave  States, 
9,521,237. 

The  value  of  real  estate  in  the  free  Statea 
was  $2,408,309,387;  in  the  slave  States, 
$1,416,102,421.  The  moral,  social,  and  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  same  States  compare 
as  follows:  value  of  churches  in  the  free 
Statea,  $06,972,525 ;  in  the  slave  .States, 
$21,234,220.  Public  schools  in  the  free  States, 
61,008,  with  2,711,035  pupils;  public  schools 
in  the  slave  States,  18,313,  with  572,891  pupils. 
The  annual  income  of  public  schools  in  the 
free  States,  $6,663,603 ;  in  the  slave  States, 
$2,676,173.  The  white  population  at  the  same 
period  was:  in  the  free  States,  12,842,279;  in 
the  slave _  States,  6,113,308.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  colleges,  academies,  and  public 
schools,  was:  In  the  free  States,  $2,878,291 ; 
and  in  the  slave  States  only  687,891.  The 
number  of  free  white  persons,  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  at  this  period,  who  could  not  read 
or  write,  was:  in  the  free  States,  411,036;  in. 
the  slave  States,  508,340. 

The  Postmaster  General's  report  of  this 
year,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  showa 
the  following  facts :  total  annual  transportation 
of  mails  in  these  free  States,  38,773^154  miles, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $3,127,000 ;  in  these 
slave  States,  37,017,511,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$4,745,329 — being  carried  in  the  free  States 
1,765,643  miles  further,  at  a  cost  of  $1,618,269 
less  than  in  the  slave  States. 

The  postal  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  as  follows :  in  the  free  States, 
$5,513,169.68;  and  in  the  slave  States, 
$5,942,092.65 ;  and  receipts  as  follows :  in 
the  free  States,  $5,052,958.14;  in  the  slave 
States,  $1,908,037.98 — the  expenditures  in  the 
slave  States  being  $428,932.97  more  than  in 
the  free  States,  and  the  receipts  $3,144,920.16 


less.  The  table  -which  I  have  prepared  will 
isho-w  tiic  result  in  each  State,  and  a  compar- 
ison tan  be  instituted,  severally  or  in  the  ag- 
gregate, and  the  result  will  be  about  the  same. 

It  the  system  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
fourteen  slave  States  I  have  named,  is  right — 
best  fcr  the  master  and  slave,  and  one  to  be 
('ottered  and  encouraged  upon  the  principles  of 
humaniiy  and  true  political  economy — why  is  it 
that  these  slave  States  compare  so  unfavorably, 
severally  and  in  the  aggregate,  with  the  free 
States  L  have  named  ?  1  think  it  would  be  well 
for  some  of  the  mercurial-tempered  advocates  of 
slavery  upon  this  floor  to  answer  this  question, 
and  others  of  a  similar  import  which  might  be 
put  to  them,  relative  to  the  effect  of  slavery  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  slave  States,  instead  of  ap- 
plying to  us,  who  oppose  the  system,  all 'the  un- 
parliamentary billingsgate  which  a  bad  taste 
and  a  worse  temper  can  suggest.  The  dispar- 
ity between  freedom  and  slavery  is  too  uniform 
to  be  accidental.  I  have  only  given  a  few  of 
"'the  actual  results"  of  slavery,  which  might 
be  "  industriously  paraded  as  clouds  of  wit- 
nesses against  the  institution."  The  census 
statistics  now  being  collected  will  show  more 
unfavorably  against  slavery  than  those  of  1850, 
and  every  returning  decade  will  widen  the  gap 
between  freedom  and  slavery.  The  reason  is 
too  obvious  to  need  argument  to  show  it.  Slave 
labor  is  forced  and  mere  hand  labor,  and  has 
none  of  the  motives  of  reward  which  stimulate 
free  labor;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  slave 
labor  does  not  originate,  and  cannot  bring  to 
its  aid,  the  numberless  labor-saving  inventions 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  indus- 
trial enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the  free 
States. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Curry  J  to  the  Patent  Office  ior  "  clouds  of 
"witnesses  against  the  institution."  Slavery  is 
a  war  of  one  class  of  the  community  against 
ihe  other,  and  slaveholding States  are  constant- 
ly in  a  state  of  war,  and  are,  in  fact,  under  the 
terrors  of  martial  law.  Their  means  are  wasted 
iu  patrol  surveillance  and  overseeism.  The 
history  of  the  free  and  slave  States  in  this  coun- 
try shows  to  my  mind,  conclusively,  what  eth- 
ical writers  have  contended  to  be  true,  that  just 
dealing,  for  States  as  well  as  for  individuals, 
is  the  best  policy  in  the  end.  It  is  time  the 
American  people  and  politicians  were  begin- 
ning to  understand,  what  Dr.  Davy  long  since 
usseitcd  to  be  true,  "that  injuring  one  class 
4  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  another,  is  ulti- 
1  uiately  injurious  to  that  other;  and  that,  to  se- 
'  cure  prosperity  to  a  community,  all  interests 
'  must  be  consulted."  Upon  this  point  I  there- 
lore  conclude,  upon  a  re-examinatiou  of  the 
opinions  ui:d  speculations  of  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  and  "  from  actual  results," 
ihey  were  right  in  pronouncing  slavery  an  evil 
to  be  deplored  and  to  lie  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  advocates  of  slavery,  with  a 
view  to  shield  their  system  from  attack,  and  to 
add  sanction  to  it  in  the  popular  mind,  assume 
ior  it  d  constitutional  recognition ;  that,  as  a 


system,  the  Constitution  givns  it  a  le^al  guar- 
anty. This  is  mere  assumption,  and  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  I  deny  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, upon  any  fair  construction,  regards  slaves) 
as  property ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  treats 
them  as  persons  ;  allows  them  to  be  counted 
as  a  basis  of  representation.  The  article  re- 
lating to  fugitives  from  labor  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  recognising  the  property  character 
of  slaves  ;  but  here  again  they  are  regarded  u3 
persons,  and  not  property.  It  is  admitted  that 
this  clause  relates  to  minors  and  apprentices, 
as  well  as  slaves  ;  and  will  any  one  claim  that 
children  and  apprentices  are  treated  as  proper- 
ty, and  are  declared  to  be  property?  They  are, 
as  much  as  slaves  are  by  this  clause.  The  Con- 
stitution found  slavery  existing  in  the  State3 
by  force  of  the  la>vs  thereof,  and  there  it  left 
it;  giving  to  no  department  of  the  General 
Government  direct  control  over  it;  and  there 
the  Republican  party,  as  a  political  question, 
are  willing  to  leave  it.  It  is  admitted  by  all — 
at  least  1  haje  not  heard  it  denied — that  a 
State  can  abolish  slavery  whenever  it  may  de- 
sire to  do  so  ;  but  if  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognises  slaves  as  property, 
how  could  a  State  legally  abolish  slavery?  The 
Constitution  would  be  superior  to  the  State 
law  ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
assumptions  of  slavery,  this  may  be  the  next 
plank  to  be  spiked  on  to  a  Democratic  plat- 
form. 

According  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
slavery  is  superior  to  the  Constitution  or  law, 
and  not  dependent  upon  either.  His  position 
is,  "  Slavery  exists  in  the  State  where  the 
'  owner  dwells ;  exists  out  of  the  State ;  ex- 
'  ists  in  the  Territories ;  exists  everywhere,  until 
'  it  comes  within  the  limits  of  sovereignty, 
'  which  prohibits  it."  Slavery,  then,  according 
to  this  new  dogma,  like  our  atmosphere,  occu- 
pies all  the  unoccupied  space  on  the  globe,  and 
fully  possesses  the  attribute  of  ubiquity. 

The  gentleman  gives  us  no  authority  but  his 
assertion,  which  I  suppose  is  the  result  of  hia 
re-examination  of  the  question.  I  quote 
against  it  the  records  of  the  decisions  of  every 
court  of  respectability  in  Christendom  since 
courts  of  law  have  been  represented  as  holding 
the  scales  of  j  ustice.  I  quote  against  it  the 
opinions  of  every  elementary  law  writer  and 
every  ethical  writer  of  note,  from  the  dawn  of 
civilization  to  the  present  time.  And  there  I 
am  willing  to  leave  this  modern  postulate  of 
human  bondage,  except  so  far  as  it  forms  the 
predicate  of  the  Territorial  policy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party. 

The  Republican  party  propose,  to  the  extent 
of  its  constitutional  power,  to  limit  and  restrict 
slavery,  and  thereby  return  to  the  policy  of  the 
fathers,  which  made  freedom  the  rule  and  sla- 
very the  exception.  The  dictates  of  humanity 
and  the  policy  of  cnlighteu-ed  statesmanship 
alike  urge  the  party  forward.  We  have  seen 
that  the  controlling  element  of  the  unexampled 
prosperity  of  our  country  has  been  free  labor, 
and  \vu  have  prospered  in  spite  of  slavery,  and 


not  in  consequence  of  it.  If  the  predicates  of 
slavery  and  the  Democratic  party  be  true  ;  if 
the  Constitution,  projn'io  vigore,  extends  slave- 
ry into  the  Territories,  as  claimed  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  ;  if  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  and 
cthw  Territories  by  the  same  rule  that  it  does 
in  the  slave  States,  as  asserted  by  President 
Buchanan,  then  slavery  is  the  rule  and  freedom 
the  exception  in  this  Government,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  its  domination  and  control 
everywhere  in  the  Republic. 

These  positions,  and  the  policy  which  they  log- 
ically lead  to,  would  reverse  the  motive  power 
of  our  civilization  and  progress,  and  run  our 
institutions  rapidly  back  into  the  dark  ages. 

The  leading  politicians  of  the  Democratic 
party  have  so  far  reversed  the  principlss  and 
policy  of  that  party,  by  incorporating  into  its 
platform  the  increasing  demands  of  slavery,  that 
they  have  run  the  party  as  far  back  as  Charleston ; 
and  there,ifourtelegramsareto  be  relied  upon, 
they  have  run  it  off  the  track,  and  a  break-up 
is  the  result.  This  event,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  calamity  by  some,  by  the  inscruta- 
ble dispensations  of  Him  who  can  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  may  result  in 
saving  much  of  the  valuable  material  of  which 
the  Democratic  party  is  composed  from  further 
destruction.  It  will  at  least  teach  men  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  jump  on  to  the  platform  of 
a  train  having  a  backward  motion.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  here,  among  the  confused  rumors 
which  reach,  us,  to  determine  what  the  Charles- 
ton Convention  has  done  or  will  do.  The 
Democrats  North  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  as 
heretofore,  yield  substantially  to  the  demands 
of  the  slave  power ;  and  the  party  will  incor- 
porate into  its  platform  the  protection  of  slave- 
ry in  the  Territories.  The  contest  is  now 
mainly  between  those  who  maintain  the  posi- 
tion that  slavery  exists  in  the  Territories  by 
virtue  of  its  property  character,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  those  who  deny  the  predicate  and 
the  conclusion.  There  is,  or  has  been,  a  mid- 
dle ground  of  policy,  (fori  cannot  discover  any 
principle  in  it,)  of  which  Senator  Douglas  is 
the  expounder,  if  not  the  originator,  which  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  better  characterize  than 
to  call  it  the  Priest  and  Levite  policy  ;  passing 
by  on  the  other  side  of  slaves  in  the  Territories, 
and  allowing  them  to  perish,  as  persons  or 
property,  as  the  case  may  be,  among  the  thieves 
of  J  ericho,  who  may  first  happen  to  squat  upon 
the  public  domain, ''  not  caring  whether  slavery 
is  voted  ifp  or  down."  This  position,  and  its 
artful  author  and  advocate,  will  soon  be,  if  they 
are  not  already,  politically  ground  to  powder 
between  the  controlling  forces  of  the  upper 
millstone  of  freedom  and  the  nether  millstone 
of  slavery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  slavery  has  sought  refuge,  as 
a  last  hiding  place,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Supreme, Court ;  and  if  the  present  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party  is  to  prevail,  that  tribunal 
is  hereafter  to  control  and  determine  what  laws 


shall  be  enacted  by  the  law-making  power  for 
the  government  of  the  Territories.  The  slave- 
holding  power  expect  to  convert  the  national 
domain  into  slave  Territories  by  the  decree  of 
a  court,  instituted  to  determine  the  rights  of 
individuals  properly  before  them.  Neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  people  of  a  Territory  are  here- 
after to  have  any  say  or  responsibility  upon 
the  question  of  slavery.  The  slave  power  i-3 
unwilling  to  trust  the  popular  will,  as  reflected 
through  Congress  or  the  people  of  a  Territory, 
who  are  more  immediately  interested  with  this 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
heard  of  an  effort  of  despotism  to  shield  itself 
behind  technicalities  and  courts  for  protection  ; 
and  I  point  gentlemen  to  a  noted  case  in  Eng- 
lish history,  where  Charles  I  contended,  uncon- 
stitutionally, that  he  had  a  right  to  exact  ship- 
money  from  English  subjects  without  the  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  Parliament.  He  undertook 
to  do  it ;  and  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  John  Hampden  tested 
the  matter  ;  and  he  and  his  lawyers  argued  it 
for  twelve  days  with  the  lawyers  of  the  Crown. 
The  King  got  his  decision  from  a  perhaps 
venal,  at  all  events  a  willing,  judiciary.  The 
judges  stood  eight  to  four — about  the  same 
majority  as  there  was  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case. 

But  did  he  succeed  in  collecting  his  ship- 
money?  He  did  not;  and  an  indignant  public 
opinion  compelled  a  reversal  of  the  judgment ; 
and  this  will  be  the  result  of  the  Dred  Scott 
ruling.  The  people  have  the  lawful  power  to 
reorganize  the  Judiciary,  if  necessary,  giving  all 
the  people  a  fair  representation  on  the  bench. ; 
and  the  inevitable  course  of  events  v/ill  vacate 
the  seats  now  filled  by  the  present  judges,  and 
other  men  will  occupy  their  places,  and  then 
we  shall  see  how  long  the  Democratic  parly 
and  the  slave  power  will  sing  hosanuas  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  slave 
power  will  then  repudiate  it,  as  the  Democratic- 
party  did  when  it  decided  a  bank  constitutional. 
While  I  admit  that  a  decision  made  by  that 
court,  in  a  case  properly  before  it,  is  binding 
upon  the  parties,  I  fully  concur  with  the  able 
argument  submitted  to  this  House  a  few  days 
since,  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Conklixg,]  that  it  is  not  binding  upon  Con- 
gress. We  are  bound  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion as  we  understand  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Millson]  very  pleasantly  told 
us  yesterday,  and  I  have  no  doubt  sincerely, 
for  his  candor  and  ability  command  the  respect 
of  this  side  of  the  House,  that  the  Republicans 
were  about  as  powerless  as  if  struck  with  light- 
ning, on  account  of  that  decision.  If  that  court 
is  not  struck  with  something  worse  than  light- 
ning, then  I  am  mistaken  in  the  effect  of  pop- 
ular thunder.  The  free  people  of  this  country 
will  not  submit  to  have  their  Territories  con- 
verted into  slave  States,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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